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THE FAIR MANIAC. 
Let pensive pity, pond ‘ring here, 
A scene of sorrow find ; 
Sweet child of fecling shed thy tear, 
O’er beauty’s blasted mind. 








It was on a beautiful evening in spring, that 
I wandered with the sprightly, the gay, the en- 


gaging Leander along the outskirts of Philadel- | 


phia. 


Nature was arrayed in the gayest garb 


woven by the goddess of flowers, and the dis- | 


tant groves were made vocal by the charm- 
ing choristers that sung the declining 


the day. It was a scene that still lingers in my 


memory, and often haunts my waking dreanis | 
It was a picture bright | 


of departed happiness. 
as the pencilof a poet's imagination could paint, 
and even now it passes before me like the spirit 
of youthful loveliness. Lives there a heart so 
dead to the finer sensibilities of nature, that it 
never recals the halcyon visions of youth and 
childhood? = Lives there a man that never re 
called to his memory, the sacred hours when he 
strayed upon the banks of the murmuring rivu 


let or reposed beneath the umbrageous shade of 


the sylvan grove? I say, is there a heart that 
does not throb at certain sounds, and certain 
scenes Which recal to recollection the sweetest 
and dearest moments of life ?—Then he is dead 
to the luxuries of the soul! Leander possessed 
a poet’s fancy, and the scene inspired him— 
there was acreation in his own intellect, even 
as beautiful and brilliant as that which surround 
ed him. He was formed to seek and to admire, 
whether engaged in the contemplation of ani- 
mated or inanimate beauty. His heart was the 
throne of friendship and the empire of love — 
Such was the character of my earliest, my dear- 
est. and lamented friend. 

But I digress, As we returned to the city, 
down one of the principal streets, my eye sud- 
denly rested upon a being of surpassing loveli- 
ness —beautiful in the extreme! Her tall slen- 
der figure was reclining against the railing at 

the door of an elegant building, and she appear- 
ed t» be absorbed in meditation as she gazed at 
the cloudless skies upon the silver moon. She 
looked like some soft spirit bowing at the shrine 


of adoration. We involuntarily stopped to admire 
that face of angel mould, upon which the beams | 


of the luminary fell softly. She was apparently 
about sixteen. As we moved forward, her 
glince fell upon us, and though our view was 
only aided by the feeble rays of the moon. ne- 
ver did T behold so lovely a creature. What a 
bes otifal girl! satd 1. as we advanced, Beauti- 


glory of 


| on her charms, and 
| not the least calculated to please; nor was he 


| ling eyes of her whom he adored 
| was even as elegant in comparison, as that of 
| the matchless Elmira; and the suavity 


| ture and science 


| delighted ears. 


ful! responded Leander, The sound reached , 


If the tender 
rinstantaneously influenced ihe heart 
of man, Leander was its victim at that moment 
Wrapped up ia the contemplation of the being 
upon Whose fair features he bad a few minute $ 
before gazed, he appeared lost to surrounding 
objects, and with his usual enthusiasm fed upon 
the recollection of her smile. Did you ever see 
her before? said I, as 1 took his arm. “ But 
once,” returned he—and silence again ensued. 
When we reached the door of my dwelling, at 


her ear—she smilediiband fled 
passion eve 


lethargy into which he had fallen, and assuming 
his usual gaietv, he observed— I will be made 
acquainted with that beautiful girl, ere that 
moon shall wax and wane.’ You are becoming 
sentimental. my friend, said I; but he was de- 
ceived; fer ina few days he was obliged to re- 
pair to one of the eastern states to witness the 
division of an estate left by a relative. and I 
saw him no more until November had unchain- 
ed old Boreas from his northern cave. Many 
were the privations which I experienced in the 
absence of my friend. 

I well remember the evening on which Lean- 
der returned. He pressed my hand with all the 
warmth of friendship, with a heart overflowing 
with delight; and I believe it was as cordially 
returned. Come my dear feliow,” said he— 
*[ willtreat you to a theatre ticket; the play is 
Romeo and Juliet. the part of Romeo by Coo- 
per, and there will be a fashionable house—get 
ready; I have not forgotten the smiling beauty, 
Tam told that she will be there.” ‘To gratify 
my friend. and in the hope of again feasting my 
voluptuous eyes on the charms of beauty, Lre 
paired with him to the theatre: but littie did he 
dream in those halcyon moments of joy, that he 
was to play a part in a real tragedy equally af 
fecting. ‘The house was unusually cro..ded 
that evening, but it was not long be fore Lean- 
der had procured a friend, who was in the same 
box, to introduce us to the beautiful and 
plished Elmira. 


accom- 
She was the same lovely crea- 


| ture as on the evening when we beheld her cen 


templating the queen of night—all engaging, 
all charming. A crowd of admirers waited up- 
my friend, Leander, was 


viewed in an inferior light by the bright & spark- 
His person 


of his 
mind and manners could only be rivalled by her 
transcendent charms It is no exaggeration, 


| reader, for never did the sun shed his beams 


upon more grace or symmetry; and their in- 
tellects were illuminated by the rays of litera- 
He repaired with ber from the 
Theatre, to the dwelling of her parents, and 
was welcomed with hospitality; for bis family 
was well known. The rainbow of hope that 
night gilded the borizon of Leander’s happiness, 
but it was not like that which glows in the fir 
mament, a security for future felicity. Visions 
of golden prospects crossed bis mind, as he 
threw himself in his chair, in his apartment, 
and promises of still happier hours rang in his 
He had bowed before the shrine 
of all powerful beauty, and bad_ offered up his 
vows at the altar of adoration. In a word he 
loved—yes, he loved, even to devotion. In 


these happy hallucinations he indulged, while 
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days and weeks and months strewed his path 
with flowers. Tle acknowledged Beauty as the 
Princess who waved her sceptre without royally 
over his heart—he even insacined her to be the 
ighty the mind. His poetie ima- 
he rasa fanciful hat dde 
in grove, Whose n 
could rule, without a rod, 
world. It was 
when he knelt ia 


mistress of 
ss 
charuis 


the 
he bowed, 


ratchless 
the einpire of 
ing that 
before the accom 
Nor was that pare and hallow 
hurnt upon the altar of his heart 
perinitted to bura in vain. As th 
Brahma,on the margin cf:some secluded stream, 
offers up her mornin n to the rising sun, 
in retirement, did the prayers of the fair 
Elmira as for the welfare of Leander - 
Though not one single word had ever escaped 
the her lips, yet the smile and the 
blush that gitde d the horizon ofher happy mind, 
and the In tear starting from her downeast 
eye, like the lew age from the half closed vio- 
let, were often the silent representatives of lan 
Zuare 


Thus time. ] 


to such a be 
\doration 
nlis he d in 
edi mame whic a 


e Priestess of 


& orise 
SO, 


een | 


sanctuary oO 


» the magic drama ofadream, 
rolicd on, an d his rapid tide into the vast 
of eternity. Another and another year 
passed away, like the shadows of the cvening 
into the gloom of night, and I tound myself far 
separated from my frit vod, in a lonely in ige.— 
At length all correspondence ceased between us, 
and I knew not whether Leander was dead, o 
whether the memory of friendship had been lost 
in the contemplation of Jove. On my third visit 
to the city, to ns the University. I hastened 
to the abode of my long lost friend; but I found 
him not—he h: = joined the army some time be- 
that his laurels might be woven by that 
fair hand which had promised to receive him in 
another character, olen he should return from 
conguest. When news arrived from the memo 
rable field of Orleans, the knell was tolled in 
my ear of the death of the gallant Leander. It 
came like a dagger to the heart of friendship, 
and [dropped a tear to the memory of him, 
whom I loved as a second-self. Such, said I, as 
I laid my book aside, is the fate of man! The 
hour of rejoicing often ushers in the day of 
mourning, and the wave of hope is overwhelm 
ed by the billow of despair--and where is friend 
ship? It is swept forever into the dark, the 
dreary, the solitary domain. The grave covers 
all human hopes. But yesterday, and Leander 
was dreaming of glory to be deposited at the 
feet of his fair one—now he sleeps in a gory 
bed! 

Time, like the vision of gaiety, gradually re- 
stored tranquillity, and healed, like a kind physi- 
cian my wounded heart, and recalled me to the 
circle in which | had ceased to move. Ona 
beautiful morning in May, I was solicited to vi- 
sil the Hospital as a source of instruction; I sel- 
dom ever entered that asylum of misery and 
wo, without receiving a lesson not easily to be 
effaced. There may be seen the ruins of 
constitution, and the wreck of mind, sufficient 
to soften a heart ofadamant. As we entered, 
and passed along tbe spacious vault, the sides 
of which were planted by the massive walls of 
many a dreary cell,a female voice broke full 
upon my ear, and gently died away in such en- 


. 
d relli 


ocean 


fore, 


| tranced sounds, that I stoppped for a moment 


| and hung with peculiar delight upon the strain 


— 
a* 


—— 
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Aguin the sweet music swelled on the undulat- 
ing air, and at each close it was reverberated 
long the distant arch. Surely, said I, this must 
be some vocal minstrel, though not in a sylvan 
cell, “It would make your heart ache,” said 
the keeper, “to see the lovely lips of that beau- 
tiful female, from which those sounds proceed.” 
He had no sooner spoken, than he unbarred the 
sounding door, and good beavens! what a sight 
was presented to our view! Her face was turn 
ed from us, and she was pencilling some lines 
of poetry upon the wall, which was almost co 
vered. Hlerlong dark hair fell in dishevelled 
ringlets over a neck of snow, avd a form, not 
inferior to that described before, was sting up- 
onthe Moor. Ladvanced behind her, as her de 
lieate fingers, bleached with sorrow, were fin- 
ishing the last line, and who can deseribe sis 
astonishment, when leaning over her shoulder, 
1 beheld the miniature of Leander! The fair 
maniac was the beautiful Elmira! Pity, sorrow, 
and every finer feeling of my soul, rushed to my 
eyes, and I s‘ood for a moment the subject of 
grieflike the monument before me. Recollect 
ing wyself, | again leaned over her, and read 
the verses which she bad written, upon the last 
line of which rested her fixed eye. They were 
as follows:— 

An! little dream'd this beating breast, 

When by the soothing voice ‘twas blest, 

That itshould part from thee; 
And little thought this throbbing heart, 
That it should know the gnawing sinart, 
Of mourning misery. 


” 
‘ 


% 





Away! thou spirit of the dead, 
Haunt not the dreams, that round my head 
In dread distraction rave; 
For, oh! he sleeps where roaring rolls, 
The tide of human hearts and souls, 
Wild o’er his gory grave, 

To witness what effect it might have upon 
her rapid tide of thought, (for it may be observ- 
ed in the verses that her mind was in a disjott- 
ed state,) I took up her pencil and wrete under 
the lines—Leander lives !'!—She started at the 
name, and darted ut me a glance from those 
lovely dark bluc eyes that penetrated to my 


heart like the chill of dissolving nsture. A wild 
hysteric Jangh succeeded it, and in the next 


breath a deep sigh escaped from her bosem. It 
was the echo of a desolate heart. Never shall 
I forget that sigh—even now the sound lingers 
upon the zephyr that sweeps by my ear. Even 
now [see her—even now I dwell upon her faded 
loveliness. Years may whiten my head, and 
furrow my cheek, but never while memory re- 
mains shall I forget her image. he blasted 
hopes of my friend, my own hopes of his bappi- 
ness, and the ruins of the sprightly mind of E1- 
mira, were all present like so many spirits in 
that dark hour. What might be considered re- 
markable is, that Elmira, though she had a taste 
for poetry, had never evinced a talent in her 
happier days. [t had now beev brought info ex- 


istence by those dark and gloomy convulsions of | 


the mind, as the vivid lightning proceeds from 
the stormy bosom of the cloud, or as the earth 
quake in its heavings throws up shining jewels. 

« How did you rest last night, Elmira?” said 
the kind hearted keeper of her cell. 

“T have no ray of rest, (returned she,) save 
when that spirit speaks (pointing to the minia 
ture) and whispers—*Thou shalt be happy.— 
Last night awhile [ was thinking of hours long 
gone by, and departed never to return, an angel 
Lovered above my bed and smiled, but would 
not speak. [called it by its name, and yet it 


only smiled.” 
*And where did it go?” said I 
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“As f still gazed,’ said Elmira,’ another de | grave—sad emblem of the once jovful. but then 


scended and hung upon the curtain, and said in 
language that made me almost happy—Ere 
yon bright moon shall three times take her 
rounds, the young Elmira shall be made a 
bride.’ ‘Then as I attempted to take its hand, 
th: y both vanished into air.” 

“You must not think of these things, (said [,) 
they will distract your mind.” 

“Do you then suppose,” said she, as her face 
resumed its former bloom, “that Elmira can be 
more wretched than she is? 
heart broken Mlaait Reason appeared to dawn 
for a moment upon ber mind, and a tear stole 
trom her eye down her pale cheek. ‘Then ut- 
tering the name of Leander, with a pathetic 


oe! 
ate 








motionless heart beneath. She is in heaven— 


| for a woman in loveliness. is nothing less than 


voive, she appeared to be lost in the maze of 


reverie. 

With a bosom ready to burst, I left the Hos- 
pital, and passed through the yard, musing up- 
on her unhappy fate. ‘Twice every week I saw 
the departed beauty of the ill-fated Elmira. I 
saw her when her judgment had become entire 
ly subverted, and she no longer knew the ob 
jects which surrounded her. 

One evening as I passed out at the gate, in 
melancholy musing as usual, suddenly a tall 
commanding cflicer steod before me. He press- 
ed my hand eagerly, ere [ could arouse from 
my reverie, and with an earnestness that was 
not familiar to me. [ raised my eye full in his 
face, and good heavens! I recognized my friend 
~—Leander! But he stood before me as an al- 


Alas! alas! the poor 


tered being-—fled was the gaiety of sprighily | 
Leander. He had been wounded on the field of | 
Orleans, but a keener, deeper wound now ran- | 


kled in his heart. * How is Elmira?” said he— 
and the tear started from his eve as he spoke — 
“She is as wretched, (said 1.) as hi 
can be.” Again he grasped my hand and burst 
into tears. He wept like a child, as [ repeated 
him the tale, and requested him to see her, as I 
thought that his presence might have some be- 
neficial effect upon her mind. He made me no 
answer, but still hung upon my shoulder, and it 
seen.cd as if his heart was ready to burst. “No 
—no—” returned he, * never will I gaze upon 
the desolated ruins of beauty—rever—never.” 
I could not solicit him awain, for [could not even 
speak. Gone,” exclaimed he, in broken sobs, 
‘are wy years of promised bhappiness—gone— 
gone—forever!” He paused—for the poignan- 
cy of his feelings overcame him, and if I could 
suppose that there isa cheek that will wear a 
smile in the perusal of this tale of wo, or that 
there is a heart so dead as to pronounce it fic- 
tion, it never should escape the sanctuary of 
my breast. “ The sur of my glory has set in 
clouds,” continued my friend, “and darkness 
rests upon the hopes of the wretched Leander.’ 
He would have said mere, but his heart was 
full—a deep sigh escaped him—he tore himself 
from my arms, and with a half articulated— 
*Farewell’—he fled. Never since that hour 
have I beheld the unhappy Leander. Even 
vow, while [ relate his sorrows, his head may 
be pillowed in death . 
in the wilderness of the world, the victim of 
blasted bopes and dark despair. 

The once fair and beautiful Elmira soon went 
to the tomb, but her memory lives in the heart 
of Leander’s friend. | saw her deposited in the 
cold damp dwelling of the dead--I saw the earth 
as it fell over her quiet bosom—scenes of for- 
mer days passed before me, and I felt a tear 
rolling down my cheek as the grave closed on 
her forever. Often have I visited the solemn 
shade in which she sleeps—and often have I 
seen the rose bloom and wither on her solitary 





! 
uman nature 


an angel arrayed in mortality ’ 
MILFORD BARD. 
———- 

Nothing but wo-stricken parentage can ima- 
gine the agony, with which a father or mother 
bends in convulsive sorrow over the dead body 
of achild! Creation, at such a moment, is lost 
in the one grand and consuming passion of 
grief 


~ Despair stands ready to seize upon the 
heart. ‘lhe world and all its charms, gaieties, 
follies, and allurements, are unseen, unremem- 
bered, undesired. We feel as if we could only 
get rest by sinking into the same tomb with our 
cold and blessed child! In life how lovely! In 
death, how like an angel! The pure and bright 
features of infancy, cut as it were in alabaster ; 
aud then—but yesterday, and all was life, mo- 
tion, joy—-prattling innocence, and jocund 
mirth! In such grief, the spirit strives to burst 
from its clay tenement; and in the effort con 

vulsions, horror, and despair, ensue! 

Yet even in death, there is a loveliness in 
clinging round a child, which rivals all other 
creatures when stripped of the foliage of life — 
It is this very angelic beauty that makes grief 
so heart-breaking to fathers and mothers! Who 
that has ever lost an infantcan forget the image 
of its mortal and withered frame! Mysterious! 
incomprehensible ! terrible death! You baffle 
speculation ; you deride sorrow! you triumph 
over all! 
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BOTANICAL EMBLEMS. 

The Myrtle—Emblem of Love. 
Modern poetry has told us that “the rose 
is love’s own flower.” but antiquity conse- 
crates the myrtle to Venus on account of its 
sweetness perhaps, or because it flourishes 


_ on the shores of that ocean from whose foam 


the laughter-loving goddess sprung. 


ts 
leaves are perenially green, and its blossoms 
are sweetand white. Although the svmbol 


| of affection and peace, it covered of old the 


vay | delightfully fragraut 
or he may be wandering | 


vengeful sword of Harmodius,and thus re- 
venge and wrath are often veiled with the 
semblance of love. Horace tells us that the 
myrtle is exceedingly brittle: does this qua- 
lity make it an emblem of love—or is it ra- 
theratype of sincere affection, because its 
hue is unchangingly green, and its blossoms 
It is a native of solar 
climates,— 
“Know ye the land where the cypress ard myrtle 


Are emblems of deeds that are done in their clime? 
* * * 7 > » 


’Tis the clime of the Lust~-’tis the land of the Sun.?” 
[ Byron. 
The myrtle was used in the Roman ova- 
tious, and Virgil makes it second in honour 
to the laurel. 


The Hyacinth—Emblem of Slighted Friendship. 


We are indebted to Ovid for the use we 
make of the hyacinth in the emblematic line. 








jealous deity of the west wind bore one of 





The deautiful youth Hvacinthus was belov- 
ed both by Apolle and Zephyrus. Thelat- 
ter fancied himself slighted, and when Apol- 
lo and Hyacinthus were playing quoits, the 


the quoits against the temples of the boy, 
and he died in consequence. From the 
ground which his blood bedewed, a flower 
sprung—on several of its leaves are charac - 
ters like the Greek letters ai, (English a/as/) 
allusive to the lamentations of Apollo over 
the dead body of his favorite. The Greeks 
called the hyacinth /ris, probably on aecount 
of the variety of its color. 

The Yew. 

This may be considered an emblem of in- 
sensibility, of war, or of mourning. Its 
wood is very hard and unyielding. The 
bows of Robin Hood and his merry archers 
were of yew. Itis an evergreen, and that 
in connexion with hardness, makes it a good 
type of the insensitive and stern-hearted 
who cannot be changed by prayers or bent 
by entreaty. Inthe poetry of Scott it is a 
symbol of war, and is put by Bryan into the 
hands of Malise, when the kinsman and 
clansman of Rhoderic Dhu are to be sum- 
moned for fight. It is a sepulchral tree, a 
ehurch-yard inhabitant, and a solemn type 
of the chill and changeless lifelessness of 
the dead who repose beneath its shadowy 
branches. In one of Byron’s beautiful 
dirges it is made an emblem of mourning— 

‘‘Not cypress nor yew let us see 
For why should we mourn for the blest.” 


The Ieacia—Emblem of Domestic Beauty. 


Tints of the white, the golden, and the 
red-rose, are beautifully intermingled with 
rich blossoms of the. Acacia. It is found in 
he most retired places, and it blooms the 
fairest in the closeness of its own foliage. 
It loves the mossy rock and the solitary 
grove; and pines away in the gay garden 
and crowded parterre. Normahal sings, 

“Our rocks are rough, but smiling there 
The Acacia waves her yellow hair 
Lonely and sweet, nor loved the less, 
For flowering in a wilderness— 

Then come—thy Arab maid will be 
The loved and lone Acacia tree.” 

There could be no fitter emblem of a beau- 
tiful woman, flourishing in the retirement 
of her home, secluded from the vanities of 
“crowded life,”? and adorning with her 
bloom the abode of domestic affection. 


The Mandrake— Emblem of a Guilty Conscience, 
‘his plant is dark and gloomy ; it seeks 

the shade, and is noxious to the earth where 
it grows. If its leaves are plucked, after 
the night dew has descended, they utter.a 
sound like a human cry. So, guilt flies to 
the shade, and empoisens every thing around 
it; and so, when innocence sleeps calmly 
on its midnight pillow, guilt shrieks under 
the infliction of a merciless Conscience. 

“The phantom forms—eoh! touch not them 

That appal the murderer’s sight: 

Lurk in the fleshy Mundrake’s stem, 

That sbricks when torn at night.” 
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FROM THE ALBANY MASONIC RECORD. 
MASONRY. 


In a view of the history of our institution, 
is it not a pleasing reflection, that masonry 
has gone hand in hand with civilization— 
with religion and learning? She has basked 
in the sun-shine of science and christianity; 
and with them she has withered under the 
blasting pestilence of bigotry and supersti- 
tion. Through all the changeful scenes of 
this world, masonry has sped her way.— 
Sometimes enveloped in the gloom and ob- 
scurity of barbarous and ignorant ages, and 
anon shining forth with redoubled lustre. 
Its obscurity has been like the passing 
cloud, that floats across **the morning sun, 
and hides it from the view; and does so for 
a moment hide it, by involving the specta- 
tor, without even approaching the face of 


the luminary.”? While other human fabrics | 


and institutions have arisen, flourished. and 
crumbled to the dust, *’neath the wither- 
ing hand of time,’’ freemasonry has still 
survived. Her wings have been unfurled 
at the Persian Gulf; unstayed by the pillars 
of Hercules, she has winged her flight to 
the western world. Those splendid monu- 
ments of art and antiquity, witnessed by 
her, and erected by her hands—where are 
they now? The ravages of time and deso- 
lation have swept them away. Nations 
have arisen, have triumphed, and have dis- 
appeared, leaving scarce a fragment on 


or whence history could trace their fame.— 
The land of Maro, ‘Tacitus, and Tully, ex- 
ists only in the decayless empire of the 
mind. Their descendants, standing amid 
the monuments of their country’s freedom, 
and the decaying tombs of those, at whose 
frown, nations trembled, ‘in unblushing 
corruption hug their gilded chains, and 
smile at their infamy.” ‘The canvass glow- 
ed beneath the pencil of an Appelles; the 
marble breathed under the chisel of Phidias; 
Athens was mute under the eloquence of 
Demothenes; and the greves of Attica re- 
sounded to the harp of Homer. Where now 
are all their glories? The land of Aristotle 
is the land of tenorance! ‘The crescent 
waves her unhailowed banner over a chris- 
tian country, and the descendants of migh- 
ty Greece now struggle inchains and fetters! 
Hushed are the muses, and joyless the plains 
of Olympia. Desolation and war scatter their 
hated evils throughout the Morea, and infi- 
delity sways her proud sceptre over a bleed- 
ing cross! The glory of Achilles has de- 
parted from Larissa; and the altars of Ida, 
and Delos, and Parnassus, have crumbied 
wto dust. : 

Thus has it been not only with man, but 
with all those subjects, connected with his 
happiness, which from their nature, it would 
seem were not so liable to decay. Learn- 
ing, religion and accomplishments, have un- 
derwent their changes ages rolled on, or 
sunk beneath thie wei ewmorseless bar- 
barism 3 but masonry ‘Stemmed the tide 


through a thousand genefations. She has 
+ 
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withstood the concussion of waves that have 
lashed her on every side, and the storms 
that have poured their fury upon her, in 
every age, 

*Like some tall rock which rears its awful form, 
Swellstrom the vale, and midway leaves the storm, 
Though rotling clouds around its breast are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on his head.” 

Like the euardian angel of man’s happiness, 
she has still hovered near us, contributing 
her benign and gentle principles, in ward- 
ing off the calamities and ills of life. OF 
what avail has been the unhallowed perse- 
cutions of mitred and crowned tyrants ; 
the racking tortures of a Spanish mquisi- 
tion; or the barbed shafts of bigotry and su- 
perstition! Our institution, having the hap- 


| piness of man for its object, has triumphed 
| over its persecutors. Virtue may droop for 


a time, when persecuted and neglected; yet 
shall she rise resplendant as the glorious orb 
of day, and light our path toheaven. ‘Their 
bloody instruments of persecution have re- 


| volted upor their own heads. An intelli- 





gent and enlightened world can view with 
execration the vile machines of destruction 


| that have been levelled at us. Deep, dark, 


and dreary, is grave of the memory of their 
authors. What is their posthumous fame? 
History blushed when she recorded their 
actions: and mankind abhor the pages upon 
which they are written. 

Bie eA 


Advice to tke Ladies—If you would be truly 


| valuable, esteem not yourselves chiefly accord 
which the eye of philanthropy might repose, | 


ing to your money and lands, but on the grace 
of your person and minds ; read a little more ; 
read divinity, morality, history, innocent poetry, 
and the lives of generous lovers. 

You dress well and have the belle air and 
mind—be as polite in your language as in your 
dress, and learn to write a neat style, [ mean so as 
to be able to write on all oceasions, not as scho- 
lars, butas gentlewomen. As youare ingenious, 
alittle application forms you good house-wives, 
but to improve the beauties of the mind and 
carriage will cost no more. Blend both accom. 
plishments together, and do not, as some, be 
mutes and statues.in company,-er tg 






ers ,, 
faces 
mistake a 


low bow for pure good manners, nor a well 


perpetual drums. No longer be w 
with brainless heads to them; nei 


dressed head for quality, nor a fashionable coat 
for an estate; servile cringing for true love, nor 
a smooth tongue fur sense. Above all, do not 
mistake “wit for wisdom, and cast a tender eye 
on him who has steady manly virtue, and pru- 
dence in his conduct, and gives fair hopes of 
his mending at heart—the main chance. 

No man can tell but he who loves his 
children, how many delicious accents make 
a man’s heart dance in the pretty conversa- 
tions of those dear pledges—their childish- 
ness. their stammering. their little angers, 
their innocence, their imperfections, their 
necessities, are so many little emanations 
of joy and comfort, to him that delights in 
their persons and society. —Jeremy Taylor. 
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Four sisters, whose united ages amounted 
to 500 years, had a meeting last week in 
Stillwater. Saratoga county, for the first 
time in 15 years, though all of them are re- 
sidents of the two adjoining counties, Sara- 
toga and Rensselaer: ‘They were of the 
ages of 87, 80, 72, and 70 years, andall ve- 
ry active and healthy, for their time of life. 
The sight was an inieresting one.—To see 
four such aged sisters, who had been play- 
mates, 70 or 80 years ago, assembled at so 
great a distance of time, blest with fine 
health, enjoying the interview, as most old 
ladies and some young ones are apt to do, 
was a most interesting and agreeable spec- 
tacle.—|_T'roy Sentinel. 





Lectures on history by a Lady.—We no- 
tice in a Worcester paper the proposals of 
Miss Clark to deliver a course of Historical 
Lectures, **Comprising the interval from 
the creation to the termination of the War 
of the American Revolution, in 1783.” 
ee nee —— 

POETRY. 
{From the London Forget-Me-Not.} 
THE SISTER’S DREAM, 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 
She sleeps !—but not the free and sunny sleep 

That lightly on the brow of childhood lies ; 
Though happy be ber rest, and soft and deep, 

Yet, ere it sank upon her shadow’d eyes, 
Thoughts of past scenes, and kindred graves o’er 

swept 
Her soul’s meek stillness—she had prayed and 
wept. 











And now in visions to her couch they come, 
The early lost—the beautiful—the dead— 
That unto her bequeath’d a mournful home, 
Whence with their voices all sweet laughter fled; 
They rise—the sisters of her youth arise, 
As from the world where no frail blossom dies. 


And well the sleeper knows them not of earth— 
Not as they were when binding up the flowers, 

Telling wild legends round the winter-hearth, 
Braiding their long fair hair for festal hours ; 

These things are past :—a spiritual gleam ; 

A solemn glory, robes them in that dream. 


Yet if the glee of life’s fresh budding years 
In those pure aspects may no more be read, 
Thence, too hath sorrow melted—and the tears 
Which o’er their mother’s holy dust they shed, 
Are ull effaced ;—there earth haib left no sign, 
Save its deep love, still touching every line. 


But oh, more soft, more tender, breathing more 
A thought of pity than in vanish’d days ; 
While hov’ring silently and brightly o’er 
The lone one’s head, they meet her spirit’s gaze 
With their immortal eyes, they seem to say, 
© Yet sister! yet we love thee—come away !” 


*Twill fade, the radiant dream ! and will she not 
Wake with more painful yearning at her heart ? 
Will not her home seem yet a lonelier spot, 
Her task mere sad, when those bright shadows 
part 
And the green summer after them look dim ? 
And sorrow’s tone be in the bird’s wild hymn? 


But let her home be strong ! and let the dead 
Visit her soul in heaven’s calm beauty still ; 
Be their names utter'd, be their memory spread, 

Yet round the place they never more may fill ! 
All is not over with earth’s broken tie— 


Where, where should sisters love, if not on high ” 


_ Methinks I fain would lie by the lone sea, 








SEA SHORE STANZAS. 
BY BARRY CORNWALL. 


And hear the waters their white music weave ! 
Methinks it were a pleasant thing to grieve, 

So that our sorrows might companioned be 

By that strange harmony 

Of winds and billows, and the living sound 

Sent down from heaven when the thunder speaks 
Unto the listening shores and torrent creeks, 
When the swoll’n sea doth strive to burst its bound. 


Methinks when temp: stscome,and kiss the ocean, 
Until the vast and terrible billows wake, 

I see the writhingss of that curled snake 

Which men of old believed, and my emotion 
Warreth within me, tll the fable reigns 

God of my fancy, and my curdling veins 

Do homage to that serpent old 

Which clasped the great world in its fold, 

And brogded over earth and unknown sea, 

Like endless, restless, drear eternity. 


GENEVIEVE. 
Bright as the summer’s golden beam 
Thy smiles were wont to be, 
And placid as the rosy dream 
Of careless infancy. 
Then why that drooping downcast eye ; 
And wherefore dost thou grieve? 


Why art thou struggling with a sigh, 
My pretty Genevieve? 


So young, so lovely, and so blest, 
What evil canst thou fear? 
What thoughts disturb thy guileless breast, 
Why swells the starting tear? 
Say, dost thou weep that there is wo, 
‘Thy tears may not relieve? 
And do they for another flow, 
My gentle Genevieve? 


Oh! clear thy darkling brow again, 
And let the radiance shine, 

Like sunbeams chasing April rain, 
In those sweet eyes of thine. 

I swear to thee—and thou wilt still 
The fond, fond vow believe— 
To guard thee from each earthly ill, 

My precious Genevieve. 





Perhaps some fair one who reads the following 
may learn to practice the lesson it seems to teach 
—that flattery is not love’; and that she who would 
not be fatally beguiled of her heart must shun its 
dangerous power. 


From the jlantic Souvenir. 


BY MRS. CHARLES GORB. 
He said my brow was fair, ’tis true :— 

He said mine eye had stol’n its blue 

From yon etherial vault above ! 

Yet still—he never spake of love. 


He said my step was light, I own ;— 
He said my voice had won its tone 
From some wild linnet of the grove ! 
Yet still—he never spake of love. « 
He said my,cheek looked pale with thought ; 
He said my gentle looks bad caught 
Their modest softness from the dove ! 
Yet atill—pe never spake ef love. te 
He said thet bright. with hopes divine 
The heart should be to blend with mine ; 
Fixed where no storifly passions move! 
Yet still—he never spake of love. 





He said—but w re should I tell 
Those whispere 


Could I reject reprove— 





Whilst still be 


1 lovedigo well ? ” 


FROM BOWRING’S MATINS AND VESPERS. 
HYMN TO THE DEITY 

The heavenly spheres to Thee, O Gov! attune their 
evening hymn, 

All-wise, All-holy, Thou art praised in song of se- 
raphim ! 

Unnumber’d systems, suns, and worlds unite to 
worship Thee, 

While Thy majestic greatness fills space—time— 
eternity. 


Nature,—a temple worthy Thee, that beams with 
light and love, 

Whose flowers so sweetly bloom below, whose stars, 
rejoice above, 

Whose altars are the mountain cliffs that rise along 
the shore, 

Whose anthems, the sublime accord of storm and 
ocean roar ; 


Her song of gratitude is sung by spring’s awaken- 
ing hours, 

Her summer offers at Thy shrine its earliest, love- 
liest flowers, 

Her autumn brings its ripen’d fruits, in glorious 
luxury given, 

While winter’s silver heights reflect Thy bright- 
ness back to heaven ! 


On all thou smil’st—and what is man, before Thy 

presence, Gop! 

A breath —_ yesterday inspired—to-morrow but a 

clod: 

That clod shall moulder in the vale,—till kindled, 
Lord, by Thee, 

Its spirit to Thy arms shall spring—to life,—to li- 
berty. 





The following, selected from the Toxen, just 
published by Mr. S. G. Goodrich of Boston, is one 
of the poems to which a prize was awarded by the 
committee appointed for the purpose. 


THE SOLDIER’S WIDOW. 
BY N. P, WILLIS, ESQ. 

Wo for my vine clad home! 
That it should ever be so dark to me, 
With its bright threshold and its whispering tree ! 

That | should ever come, 
Fearing the lonely echo of a tread 
Beneath the roof-tree of my glorious dead. 


Lead on! my orphan boy ! 
Thy home is not so desolate to thee— 
And the low shiver in the linden tree, 
May bring to thee a joy ; 
But, oh, how dark is the bright home before thee, 
To her who witb a joyous spirit bore thee ! 


Lead on! for thou art now 
My sole remaining belper. God hath spoken, 
And the strong heart I lean’d upon is broken ; 
And I have seen bis brow, 
The forebead of my upright one and just, 
Trod by the hoof of batttle to the dust. 


He will not meet thee there 
Who blest thee at the eventide, my son; 
And when the shadows of the night steal on, 
He will not call to prayer. 
The lips that melted, giving thee to God, 
Are in the icy keeping of the sod ! 


Aye, my own boy! thy sire 
Is-with the sleepers of the valley cast, 
And the proud glory of my life hatb past 
¢ With his high glance of fire. 
F Wo that the lindes: and the vine should bloom, 
And a just man be gather’d to the temb ! 


*« - 
Why—bear them proudly, boy! 
It is the sword he girded to his thigh— 
It,is the helm he wore in victory — 
And shall we have no joy ? 
For thy green vales, Oh Switzerland, he died ! 





spake of love? 


I will forget my sorrow in my pride ! 


